THE ENIGMAS

In the work of all other dramatic writers, ir
JSschylus and Sophocles and Racine (and also
indeed, in all the great novelists), we find a certair
uniformity of tone, and, so to speak, only one sub-
ject; a scene or character from one of their works
might appear without any shock to our sense of tone
in any of the others. But Shakespeare was the
master of many styles, and each of his great plays
possesses its own atmosphere and colour. Even in the
two fairy plays, the silvery moonlight of the Dream is
very different from the faint haze of enchantment
which envelops The Tempest, and every one of the
tragedies differs from all the others. Romeo and Juliet
glows with the richness of Giorgione; the atmo-
sphere of Lear is, as Dr. Bradley says, cold and dark,
and envelops its dim-lit scenes with a kind of a
winter mist: it would be impossible to imagine a
scene like the cliff-scene transferred from Lear into
the glare of Othello ; while to pass from Julius C&scur
to Antony and Cleopatra is like passing from a gallery of
antique sculpture to a great palace rich with Titian's
or Paul Veronese's frescoes. That the painter of one
of these scenes should be the painter of the others
seems a constantly repeated marvel; if we should
find that the pictures of Giorgione, Raphael, Michel-
angelo, of Titian or Veronese, had all been painted
by one hand, we could hardly be more astonished,
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I wonder if any of my readers supposes for a
moment that I am pleased with the pallid words
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